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tieable expenditure for material or atoin- 
istrative purposes, and with the idea of 
allowing the light of a noble institution to 
shine afar, to enter the darkest corners of 
the land, to stir dormant genius every- 
where, to awaken every germ of scientific 
activity. 

W J McGee. 



PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS AWD THE LENGTH 
OF THE COLLEGE COURSE* 

STANDARD OF ADMISSION TO THE PROFES- 
SIONAL AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 

I HAVE pointed out that it is held to be 
settled policy at Columbia University that 
the several technical and professional 
schools shall rest upon a coUege course of 
liberal study as a foundation (although 
not necessarily upon a course four years 
in length), either at once or as soon as 
practicable. The School of Law has al- 
ready been placed upon the basis of a 
graduate school, to take effect July 1, 1903. 
On December 20, 1898, the University 
Council recommended, that the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons be made a gradu- 
ate school as soon as such a step is finan- 
cially practicable. The Schools of Applied 
Science have constantly in mind a similar 
step, and much consideration has been 
given by the faculty to the best way of 
bringing about the change without undue 
sacrifice. This policy, however, does not 
pass unchallenged. It has recently been 
criticised and opposed in a cogent and 
noteworthy argument by President Had- 
ley, of Yale University, in his annual re- 
port for the year 1901-02, on the grounds 
(1) that it tends to make the professions 
exclusive in a bad sense, (2) that it leads 
to a remodeling of the college course to 
meet the needs of intending professional 
students, which remodeling is at least a 

* From advanced sheets of the annual report of 
President Butler to the trustees of Columbia 
University. 



doubtful expe'fiinent, aind (3) that it estab- 
lishes an unfortunate distinction between 
the universities which require a bachelor's 
degree as a condition of admission to the 
professional schools- and those which make 
no such requirement. This policy is also 
criticised and opposed by many intelligent 
persons, trusted leaders of public opinion, 
not university teachers or administrators, 
who are impressed by the fact that the 
whole tendency of our modem educa- 
tional system is to prolong unduly the 
period of preparation or studentship, with 
the result that an increasing number of 
young men are held back from active and 
independent participation in the practical 
work of life until they are nearly, or quite, 
thirty years of age. In the face of such 
objections as these it is obvious that we at 
Columbia must consider carefully the 
probable social and educational effects of 
the policy upon which we have entered. 

The questions raised in the discussion of 
this policy are to be decided, it seems to 
me, from the standpoint of the duty of 
the university to the public and to its own 
educational ideals. Two interests are im- 
mediately at stake: the standards of pro- 
fessional study in a university, and the 
place of the American college in the 
higher education of the twentieth century. 
I doubt whether the two interests can be 
separated in any adequate consideration 
of the subject. 

President Eliot, of Harvard University, 
impressively set forth the responsibilities 
and the opportunities of the learned pro- 
fessions in his address at the installation 
ceremonies on April 19 last, when he said : 

It is plain that the future prosperity and 
progress of modern communities is hereafter going 
to depend much more than ever before on the 
large groups of highly trained men which consti- 
tute what a.re called the professions. The social 
and industrial powers, and the moral influences 
which strengthen and uplift modern society are 
no longer in the hands of legislatures, or polit- 
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Iffal JJferties, •(#'>publie men.'s'aiail^fthese pdlitical 
agencies are becoming secondary and subordinate 
influences. They neither originate nor lead; they 
sometimes regulate and set boimds, and often im- 
pede. The real incentives and motive powers 
which impel society forward and upward spring 
from those bodies of well-trained, alert, and pro- 
gressive men known as the professions. They 
give effect to the discoveries or imaginings of 
genius. All the large businesses and new enter- 
prises depend for their success on the advice and 
cooperation of the professions. 

With such an ideal as this held up be- 
fore the student of law, of medicine, of 
divinity, of teaching, of architecture or 
of applied science, what standard of excel- 
lence shall the university require of him 
when he enters upon his professional stud- 
ies? Three answers seem to be possible: 
The university may require (1) the com- 
pletion of a normal secondary school course 
of four years, and so put admission to the 
professional and technical schools on a 
plane with admission to college, or (2) the 
completion of the present college course of 
four years, or (3) the completion of a 
shortened college course. 

When weighing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of these several lines of action, 
it should be borne in mind that a uniform 
policy on the part of all universities in 
dealing with this question is not necessary 
and may not be desirable. We are directly 
concerned with the question so far as it 
concerns the duty and the interest of Co- 
lumbia; but the universities having differ- 
ent social and educational needs to meet, 
and somewhat different ideals to labor for, 
may be wise in reaching a conclusion quite 
different from that which most commends 
itself to us. This consideration seems to 
me to meet the third of President Hadley's 
objections already referred to. Further- 
more, the universities do not control admis- 
sion to the practice of the professions, and 
it is not in their power, as it is certainly 
not their wish, to shut out from his chosen 
profession any competent person, whatever 



histrainiag oi- wherever iU •'hag beertD'had. 
If the standards of professional study re- 
quired by the universities are higher than 
the minimum fixed by law, no one will 
attend a university for professional study 
unless its standards appeal to him and un- 
less he hopes to find ultimate gain by con- 
forming to them at some expense of both 
time and money. On the other hand, if the 
universities make the minimum standards 
fixed by law their own— and only by so 
doing can they avoid discriminating 
against some one— then they seem to me to 
have abdicated their functions as leaders 
in American intellectual life. The result 
would quickly be seen, I am sure, in the 
falling off of popular favor and support. 
These facts appear to meet the first of 
President Hadley's objections. His second 
objection involves a discussion of the sig- 
nificance of the college course, a subject 
which I shall consider in its proper place. 
Columbia University cannot be satisfied 
with a requirement of only secondary 
school graduation for admission to the pro- 
fessional and technical schools for several 
reasons. 

1. Such students at 17 or 18 years of 
age (or, as should be the case, at 16 or 
16^ years) are too immature to carxy on a 
severe course of professional study with 
profit. 

2. When such students predominate, or 
form a large proportion of the total num- 
ber attending any given professional 
school, the teaching deteriorates and the 
instruction tends to become either super- 
ficial or unduly long drawn out and waste- 
ful of time. 

3. Other institutions in various parts of 
the country afford the fullest opportunity 
for students who are compelled to remain 
satisfied with the shortest possible prepara- 
tion for the practice of a profession, and 
Columbia would not be justified in using 
its funds merely to add to a provision 
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wMdt is alrfeaidy ample. Golumbia^ofEers 
the most generous assistance to students 
who are able and williag to meet its stand- 
ards and who need help in order to carry- 
on their studies, but is not willing to lower 
those standards at the cost of social and 
educational effectiveness. 

4. Secondary school graduates, however 
well taught, are necessarily without the 
more advanced discipline in the study of 
the liberal arts and sciences and without 
that wider outlook on the world of nature 
and of man which it is the aim of the 
college to give. It is our hope and wish 
that those who hold professional or tech- 
nical degrees from Columbia University 
will be not only soundly trained in their 
chosen professions, but liberally educated 
men as well. No stress is laid upon the 
college degree as a mere title, but it is 
held to stand, in the vast majority of cases, 
for greater maturity of mind and broader 
scholarship. 

5. For Columbia University to admit 
students to the professional and technical 
schools upon the same terms as those by 
which admission to the college is gained, 
would be to throw the weight of our in- 
fluence ■ against college education in gen- 
eral and against Columbia College in par- 
ticular. After a few years, no student who 
looked forward to a professional career 
would seek admission to Columbia College, 
or to any other, except those who had 
ample time and money to spare. 

On the other hand, while I hold a sec- 
ondary school education to be too low a 
standard for admission to professional 
study at Columbia University, personally 
I am of opinion that to insist upon gradua- 
tion from the usual four years' college 
course is too high a standard (measured in 
terms of time) to insist upon, and an 
unsatisfactory one as well. My view of 
the matter is concurred in by the dean of 



Columbia Cortege/- by the deaai of the Fac- 
ulty of Law, and by the dean of Teachers 
College, as will be seen by reference to their 
annual reports, which accompany this docu- 
ment and are a part of it. 

My objections to makiiig graduation 
from a four years' college course a pre- 
requisite for professional study at Colum- 
bia University are mainly two: 

1. I share the view, already alluded to, 
that the whole tendency of our present 
educational system is to postpone unduly 
the period of self-support, and I feeL cer- 
tain that public opinion will not long sus- 
tain a scheme of formal training which in 
its completeness includes a kindergarten 
course of two or three years, an elementary 
school course of eight years, a secondary 
school course of four years, a college course 
of four years, and a professional or tech- 
nical school course of three or four years, 
followed by a period of apprenticeship on 
small wages or on no wages at all. 

2. Four years is, in my opinion, too long 
a time to devote to the college course as 
now constituted, especially for students 
who are to remain in university residence 
as technical or professional students. 
President Patton, of Princeton University, 
voiced the sentiments of many of the most 
experienced observers of educational tend- 
encies when he said that: "In some way 
that delightful period of comradeship, 
amusement, desultory reading, and choice 
of incongruous courses of what we are 
pleased to call study, which is characteris- 
tic of so many undergraduates, must be 
shortened in order that more time may be 
given to the strenuous life of professional 
equipment." For quite twenty years 
President Eliot has advocated this view 
and in arguments which have seemed to me 
unanswerable, under the conditions exist- 
ing at Harvard, has urged that the degree 
of bachelor of arts be given by Harvard 
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©ollege aftfef, three ye&ts 'bf - residence.* 
At Columbia, and elsewhere, the practice 
of counting a year of professional study 
as a substitute for the fourth or senior 
year of the college course has in effect 
established a three years' college course for 
intending professional and technical stu- 
dents. The degree has been withheld until 
a year of professional study has been com- 
pleted, in deference to tradition rather 
than from sound educational principle. In 
this way new conditions have been met 
without the appearance of shortening the 
college course. While the policy hitherto 
pursued in this regard was justified as a 
beginning toward a readjustment of the 
relations between the college and the pro- 
fessional and technical schools, it is hardly 
to be upheld as a final solution of the prob- 
lems presented. From my point of view it 
is open to criticism in that it (1) shortens 
the college course without appearing to do 
so, (2) divides the interest of the student 
in a way that is satisfactory neither to the 
college nor to the faculties of the profes- 
sional schools, and (3) fails to give the full 
support to a college course of purely liberal 
study which is so much to be desired. 

There remains a third line of action, 
namely, that of basing admission to the 
professional and technical schools of the 
university upon a shortened course in Co- 
lumbia College or its equivalent elsewhere. 
This I believe to be the wisest plan for 
Columbia University to adopt, as well as 
the one whose general adoption would re- 
sult in the greatest public advantage. 

* After this report was in type it was an- 
nounced that hereafter the degree of A.B. will be 
conferred by Harvard College upon students who 
complete the requirements for the degree in three 
years at once and without an additional year's 
delay, as heretofore. Somewhat similar announce- 
ments have also been made by the University of 
Pennsylvania and by Brown University. 



m;ngth of the college'Couk^. • 
One consideration of vital importance 
appears to have been overlooked in the 
numerous discussions of this whole matter, 
and that is the fact that there is no valid 
reason why the college course should be of 
one uniform length for aU classes of stu- 
dents. The unnecessary assumption of the 
contrary view has greatly complicated the 
entire question, both in the public and in 
the academic mind. It must be remem- 
bered that for the intending student of 
law, medicine or applied science who goes 
to college, three or four additional years 
of university residence and study are in 
prospect after the bachelor's degree has 
been obtained. For the college student 
who looks forward to a business career, on 
the other, hand, academic residence closes 
with graduation from college. For the lat- 
ter class, therefore, the college course may 
well be longer than for the former. While 
two or three years of purely college life 
and study may be ample for the man who 
proposes to remain in the university as a 
professional or as a technical student, 
three, or even four, years may be desirable 
for him who at college graduation leaves 
the university, its atmosphere, its opportu- 
nities, and its influence, forever. 

It must be remembered, too, that the 
four years' college course is merely, a mat- 
ter of convention, and that there are many 
exceptions to the rule. The Harvard Col- 
lege course was at one time but three years 
in length, and the collegiate course at the 
Johns Hopkins University has been three 
years in length from its establishment. The 
normal period of residence for an under- 
graduate at both the English and the Scot- 
tish universities is three years. President 
Wayland, of Brown University, who was 
in so many ways a true prophet of educa- 
tional advance, devised a plan for a nor- 
mal three years' college course over half 
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a century ago. The question is not so 
much one of the time spent upon a college 
course as it is one of the quality of the 
work done and the soundness of the mental 
and moral training given. The peculiar 
service which the college exists to perform 
may be done in one case in two years, in 
another in three, in another in four, and in 
still another not at all. 

Since 1860 the changes in American edu- 
cational conditions have been revolution- 
ary, and as one result the content of the 
A.B. degree has been wholly altered and 
that degree has been elevated, at Columbia 
College at least, to a point almost exactly 
two years in advance of that at which it 
then was. In other words, despite the fact 
that college admission requirements have 
been raised and much of the instruction 
once given in college is now given in the 
secondary schools, particularly the public 
high schools, the bachelor 's degree has been 
held steadily at a point four years distant 
frpm college entrance, with the result that 
the average age of college students at grad- 
uation has greatly increased. Since 1880 
the average age of the students entering 
Columbia College has increased exactly one 
year, and while no adequate statistics for 
1860 are available, it appears to be true 
that the average age of admission in 1880 
was one fuU year higher than in 1860. The 
registrar has made a careful examination 
of the official records, and reports that in 
Columbia College we are demanding two 
years more of time and work for the degree 
of bachelor of arts than was required in 
1860, and one year more of time and work 
than was required in 1880. President 
Hyde, of Bowdoin College, has recently 
said that 'Nearly all the distinguished 
alumni of Bowdoin College graduated at 
about the present average age of entrance, 
and were well launched on their profes- 
sional careers at about the age at which our 
students now graduate.' He cited the 



cases of Jacob Abbott and William Pitt 
Pessenden, who were graduated before they 
were seventeen ; Longfellow, who was grad- 
uated at eighteen; Franklin Pierce, John 
A. Andrew, Fordyce Barker, and Egbert 
Smyth at nineteen; and WiUiam P. Frye 
and Melville W. Puller at twenty. In- 
stances might readily be multiplied from 
the records of the American colleges. The 
recent statistics compiled by Dean Wright, 
of the academical department of Yale Uni- 
versity, which show the average age of 
graduation of the members of the class of 
1863 at Yale to have been 22 years, 10 
months, and 17 days and that of the mem- 
bers of the class of 1902 to have been 22 
years, 10 months, and 20 days, point to 
what appears to be a striking exception, 
not yet explained, to the general rule. 

So long as there were no graduate 
schools, and therefore no genuine universi- 
ties, in the United States, and when the 
bachelor's degree was the highest academic 
distinction to be gained in residence, it was 
sound academic and public policy to make 
the requirements for the degree of bache- 
lor of arts as high as possible. It was the 
only mark of scholarship that the colleges 
could give. As a result, the average age at 
graduation increased. Now, however, con- 
ditions have entirely changed. Nearly, or 
quite one half of the work formerly done 
in college for the degree of bachelor of arts 
is now done in the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of secondary schools, particularly pub- 
lic high schools, and no small part of it is 
required for admission to college. This 
does not appear if the comparison be re- 
stricted to admission requirements in 
Greek, Latin and mathematics; but it is 
clearly evident when the present admission 
requirements in English, history, the mod- 
ern European languages and the natural 
sciences are taken into account. The stand- 
ard of scholarship in this country is no 
longer set by the undergraduate courses in 
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the colleges or by the tipie devoted to them, 
but by the post-graduftte instruction in the 
ijtoiversities and by the requirements de- 
manded for the degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy. 

These being the undisputed facts, it 
would .appear to be wise, and possible, to 
treat the length of the college course and 
the requirements, both m time and in ac- 
complishment, for the degree of bachelor of 
arts from the standpoint of present-day 
needs and the largest social service. 

In my opinion it is already too late to 
meet the situation by shortening the col- 
lege course for all students to three years, 
although such action would be a decided 
step forward so far as the interests of in- 
tending professional and technical students 
are concerned. When President Eliot first 
proposed a three years' course for Harvard 
College, the suggestion was, I think, a wise 
one. But in the interval conditions, have 
changed again. If we at Columbia should 
be willing to go no farther than to reduce 
the length of the college course from four 
years to three, we should (1) find it im- 
practicable both on financial and on educa- 
tional grounds to require that course as 
prerequisite for admission to the Schools 
of Applied Science, and, possibly, to the 
School of Medicine, and (2) we should be 
unable to resist the pressure for further 
reconstruction and rearrangement that 
would be upon us before our work was com- 
pleted and in operation. My own belief is 
that Colttmbia University will perform the 
greatest public service if it establishes two 
courses in Columbia College, one of two 
years and one of four years— the former 
to be included in the latter — and if it re- 
quires the satisfactory completion of the 
shorter course, or its equivalent elsewhere, 
for admission to the professional and tech- 
nical schools of the university. By taking 
this step we should retain the college with 
its two years of liberal studies as an in- 



tegral element in our system, shorten by 
two years the combined periods of second- 
ary school, college, and professional school 
instruction,- and yet enforce a standard 
of admission to our professional schools 
which, both in quantity and in quality, is 
on a plane as high as the Columbia; degree 
of bachelor of arts of 1860, which was rec- 
ognized as conforming to a very useful 
standard of excellence. At the same time 
we should retain the four years' course with 
all its manifest advantages and opportuni- 
ties for those who look forward to a schol- 
arly career, and for as many of those who 
intend to enter upon some active business 
after graduation as can be induced to fol- 
low it. 

Under such a plan we should have in 
Columbia College four different classes of 
students: (1) those who were taking the 
shorter course of two years in preparation 
for a technical and professional course, and 
who would therefore look forward to a 
total university residence of five or six 
years; (2) those who were taking the 
shorter course of two years, but without 
any thought of subsequent professional or 
technical study; (3) those who felt able to 
give the time necessary to take the longer 
course of four years before entering a pro- 
fessional or technical school ; and (4) those 
who, as now, take the four years' college 
course without any intention of technical 
or professional study. The second class of 
students would be a new and highly desira- 
ble class, and would be, for the most part, 
made up of earnest young men seeking a 
wider and more thorough scholarly train- 
ing than the secondary school can offer, but 
unable to devote four years to that end. 
The third class of students would be able, 
by a proper selection of studies in the later 
years of their college course, either to enter 
a professional school with advanced stand- 
ing or to anticipate some of the preliminary 
professional studies and to devote the time 
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so gained to more intensive professional 
/#opk. Undoubtedly many students who 
now take a four years' undergraduate 
course with no professional or technical end 
; in view would take the shorter course,, and 
that only, but, on the other hand, numbers 
of students would come to college for a 
course of two years who when obliged to 
choose between a four years' course and 
none at all are compelled to give up col- 
lege altogether. The final result of the 
changes would certainly be to increase the 
total number of students taking a college 
course of one length or another. 

The dean of Columbia College is of the 
opinion that such a shortened course of 
two years as is contemplated by this sug- 
gestion could readily be made to include 
all the studies now prescribed at Colum- 
bia for candidates for the degree of bache- 
lor of arts. This shortened course would, 
therefore, take on something of the de- 
finitiveness and purpose which in many 
cases the rapid developments of recent 
years have removed from undergraduate 
study; for it goes without saying that no 
effort would be spared to make such a two 
years' course as valuable as possible, both 
for intellectual training and for the devel- 
opment of character. The student would 
be a gainer, not a loser, by the change. 

THE DEGEEES OP BACHELOR OF ARTS AND OP 
MASTER OP ARTS. 

If Columbia College should offer two 
courses in the liberal arts and sciences, one 
of two years and one of four years in 
length, the second including the first, the 
question would at once arise as to what 
degrees or other marks of academic recog- 
nition would be conferred upon students 
who had satisfactorily completed them. 

Two answers appear to be possible. 
First, we may withhold the bachelor's de- 
gree until the completion of the longer 
course, and grant some new designation to 



those who satisfactorily complete the 
shorter course. This has been done at the 
University of Chicago, where graduates of 
the junior college course of two years are 
made associates in arts. Or we may de- 
grade—as it is called— the bachelor's de- 
gree from the artificial position in which 
the developments of the last forty years 
have placed it, and confer it upon the 
graduates of the shorter course of two 
years, and give the degi*ee of master of 
arts for the longer counse of four years. 
The latter alternative would be my own 
preference. Such a plan would bring the 
degree of bachelor of arts two years earlier 
than now and would place it substantially 
on a par with the bachelor's degree in 
France, the Zeugniss der Beife in Ger- 
many, and the ordinary degree in course as 
conferred by the English and the Scottish 
universities. It would .also be substantially 
on a par with the Columbia College degree 
of I860; 

In this connection it must be remembered 
that it is not the A.B. degree of to-day 
which is so much extolled and so highly 
esteemed as the mark of a liberal education 
gained by hard study and severe discipline, 
but that of one and two generations ago. 
The A.B. degree of to-day is a very uncer- 
tain quantity, and time alone will show 
whether it means much or little. 

The degree of master of arts is an en- 
tirely appropriate reward for the complex 
tion of a college course, under the new 
conditions proposed, four years in length. 
This degree has been put to many varied 
uses and has no generally accepted sig- 
nificance. In Scotland it is given in place 
of the degree of bachelor of arfe at the 
close of three very short years of under- 
graduate study. In England it signifies 
that the holder is a bachelor of arts, that 
he has lived for a certain minimum niun- 
ber of terms after obtaining the bachelor's 
degree, and that he has paid certain fees. 
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I» Germany ,i)t is usually, included in the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. In the 
United States the degree is more often than 
not a purely honoraa-y designation; al- 
though in recent years the stronger univer- 
sities have guarded it strictly and now 
grant it for a minimum period of graduate 
study for one year in residence. At the 
meeting of the Association of American 
Universities in February last there was a 
very interesting discussion on the subject 
of this degree, and the divergence of policy 
in regard to it was made plainly evident. 
As an intermediate degree between those 
of bachelor of arts and doctor of philoso- 
phy, that of master of arts has been and is 
very useful at Columbia. It marks the 
close of a period of serious resident grad- 
uate study, and is an appropriate reward 
for the work of those university students 
who have neither the inclination nor the 
peculiar abilities and temperament to fit 
themselves for successful examination for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy. At 
the same time it must be admitted that the 
rapid development of the elective system 
and the widely different standards of the 
scores of colleges from which our graduate 
students come, have almost wiped out the 
distinction between the senior year in Co- 
lumbia College and the first year of grad- 
uate study. To the best of my knowledge 
and belief, the fixing of the degree of mas- 
ter of arts at the close of a four years' 
undergraduate course would involve no 
real alteration in the standard required on 
the part of those coming to Columbia from 
other institutions. For students of Co- 
lumbia College it would bring the degree 
within reach after four years of residence 
instead of five. 

In the case of candidates for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy, the completion of 
the longer college course, or its equivalent 
elsewhere, would of course be required, 
and also the same minimum period of post- 



graduate resident study as now. ,T,here 
would be no alteration in the time neces- 
sary or the standard now set for that de-. 
gree, which as conferred at Columbia is 
recognized as conforming to the highest 
and best standards. 

With the courses in applied science and 
in medicine fixed at four years, to base 
them upon a two years ' college course would 
be to elevate them to a proper university 
standard and to ensure the best possible 
class of students. The Law School and the 
professional course in Teachers College 
could easily be put upon the same basis. 

Reflection and a careful study of the 
facts will make it apparent that these sug- 
gestions are less radical than seems to be 
the case on first sight. They at least offer 
a solution to a generally recognized prob- 
lem, one which has often been pointed to 
but toward the solution of which little 
progress has been made. I shall seek an 
early opportunity of bringing them before 
the university council and the several fac- 
ulties for full consideration and discus- 
sion. 

THE FUTUEE OP THE AMEBICAN COLLEGE. 

Should Columbia University adopt such, 
a policy as has been outlined, and should 
the same or a similar policy commend it- 
self to the governing bodies of any other 
American universities whose problems are 
similar to ours, a development already in 
progress throughout the country would be 
hastened. As the public high schools mul- 
tiply and strengthen they will tend more 
and more to give the instruction now of- 
fered in the first year, or first two years, 
of the college course. In so far, they will 
become local colleges, but without the 
characteristic or the attractiveness of stu- 
dent residence. Furthermore, the time 
would sooner come when colleges, excellent 
in ideals and rich in teaching power but 
without the resources necessary to carry 
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oD a- four years' course of instruction sat- 
isfactorily, will raise the requirements for 
admission to a proper point and then con- 
centrate all their strength upon a thor- 
oughly sound course of two years leading 
to the bachelor's degree. More depends 
upon the strict enforcementof proper stand- 
ards of admission to college than is gen- 
erally believed ; that is at present the weak- 
est point in college administration. The 
general standard of college education in 
the tJnited States would be strengthened 
more if the weaker colleges would fix and 
rigidly enforce proper entrance require- 
ments and concentrate all their money and 
energies upon two years of thorough col- 
lege work than if they continue to spread 
a college course over four years with ad- 
mission secured on nominal terms or on 
none at all. 

The policy outlined would, I think, 
largely increase the number of students 
seeking a college education, and many who 
might enter one of the stronger colleges for 
the two years' course would remain for 
four years. The loss of income due to the 
dropping out of students after two years 
of residence would be more than made good 
very soon by the large increase in college 
attendance. 

As the system of higher education in the 
United States has developed it has become 
apparent that we have substituted three 
institutions— secondary school, college and 
university— for the two— secondary school 
and university — which exist in France and 
Germany. The work done in the United 
States by the best colleges is done in France 
and Germany one half by the secondary 
school and one half by the university. The 
training given in Europe differs in many 
ways from that given here, but from an 
administrative point of view the compari- 
son just made is substantially correct. The 
college, as we have it, is peculiar to our 
own national system of education, and is 



perhaps itsj strongest, : as it^icerlainly^ds ite 
most characteristic, feature. It breaks the 
sharp transition which is so noticeable in 
Europe between the close surveillance and 
prescribed order of the secondary school 
and the absolute freedom of the university. 
Its course of liberal study comes just at 
the time in the student's life to do him 
most good, to open and inform his intelli- 
gence and to refine and strengthen his char- 
acter. Its student life, social opportuni- 
ties, and athletic sports are all additional 
elements of usefulness and of strength. It 
has endeared itself to three or four genera- 
tions of the flower of our American youth 
and it is more useful to-day than at any 
earlier time.N 

For all of these reasons I am anxious to 
have it preserved as part of our educa- 
tional system and so adjusted to the social 
and educational conditions which surround 
us that a college training may be an essen- 
tial part of the higher education of an 
American whether he is destined to a pro- 
fessional career or to a business occupa- 
tion. It seems to me clear that if the col- 
lege is not so adjusted it will, despite its 
recent rapid growth, lose its prestige and 
place of honor in our American life, and 
that it may eventually disappear entirely, 
to the great damage of our whole educa- 
tional system. 

Nicholas Mueeay Butlee. 



ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

III. 

THE TJPPEE AIE AND AUEOEAS. 

The present liquid ocean, neglecting 
everything for the moment but the water, 
was at a previous period of the earth's 
history part of the atmosphere, and its con- 
densation has been brought about by the 
gradual cooling of the earth's surface. 
This resulting ocean is subjected to the 
pressure -of the remaining uncondensed 



